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Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance: 
National College Health Risk Behavior Survey— 
United States, 1995 


Division of Adolescent and School Health 
National Center for Chronic Disease Prevention 
and Health Promotion 


Abstract 

Problem/Condition: Colleges and universities are important settings for delivering 
health promotion education and services to many young adults. However, before this 
national college-based survey was conducted in 1995, the prevalences of health-risk 
behaviors among college students nationwide had not been well characterized. 

Reporting Period: January through June 1995. 

Description of the System: The Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS) 
monitors six categories of priority health-risk behaviors among youth and young 
adults: behaviors that contribute to unintentional and intentional injuries, tobacco use, 
alcohol and other drug use, sexual behaviors, unhealthy dietary behaviors, and physi- 
cal inactivity. The YRBSS includes a) national, state, and local school-based surveys of 
high school students conducted biennially since 1991, b) a household-based survey 
conducted in 1992 among a national sample of youth aged 12-21 years, whether en- 
rolled in school, and c) the national college-based survey conducted in 1995. This 
report summarizes results from the national college-based survey—the National Col- 
lege Health Risk Behavior Survey (NCHRBS)—and describes priority health-risk 
behaviors among college students nationwide and health promotion programs on col- 
lege campuses. 

Results and Interpretation: Data from the 1995 survey indicated that many college 
students throughout the United States engage in behaviors that place them at risk for 
serious health problems. Almost one third (29.0%) of college students were current 
cigarette smokers. One third (34.5%) of college students reported episodic heavy 
drinking during the 30 days preceding the survey, 27.4% reported drinking alcohol and 
driving during the 30 days preceding the survey, and 30.5% of students who had gone 
boating or swimming during the 12 months preceding the survey had drunk alcohol 
while boating or swimming. One in five (20.4%) female college students had been 
forced to have sexual intercourse during her lifetime. Only 29.6% of students who had 
had sexual intercourse during the 3 months preceding the survey had used a condom 
at last sexual intercourse, and 34.5% had used birth control pills. Approximately one 
in five (20.5 %) college students was overweight. Survey results indicated that three 
fourths (73.7 %) of students had failed to eat five or more servings of fruits and vege- 
tables on the day preceding the survey, 21.8% had eaten three or more high-fat foods 
on the day preceding the survey, and few students had engaged in vigorous (37.6%) 
or moderate (19.5%) physical activity at recommended levels. 

Actions Taken: The NCHRBS data will be used to measure progress toward achiev- 
ing 28 national health objectives related to the health-risk behaviors of college 
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students and two national health objectives related to the availability and charac- 
teristics of health promotion programs for college students. These data also will be 
used nationwide by college health and education officials to improve health policies 
and programs designed to reduce risks associated with the leading causes of mortal- 
ity and morbidity among college students. 


INTRODUCTION 


More than 12 million students are currently enrolled in the nation’s 3,600 colleges 
and universities (7). Of these students, approximately 7.1 million are aged 18-24 
years, comprising 57% of the college population. Of all persons aged 18-24 years in 
the United States, one fourth are currently either full- or part-time college students 
(1,2); of all persons aged 20-24 years, more than half have attended college (3). Thus, 
colleges and universities are important settings for reducing important health-risk be- 
haviors (e.g., drinking and driving) among many young adults. However, before the 
national college-based survey was conducted in 1995, the prevalences of health-risk 
behaviors among college students nationwide had not been well characterized. 

To monitor the priority health-risk behaviors among young persons, in 1990, CDC 
developed the Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS) (4). The YRBSS in- 
cludes a) national, state, and local school-based surveys of high school students 
conducted biennially since 1991, b) a household-based survey conducted in 1992 
among a national sample of youth aged 12-21 years, whether enrolled in school, and 
c) the 1995 National College Health Risk Behavior Survey (NCHRBS) conducted in 
1995. The purpose of the NCHRBS is to monitor a broad range of priority health-risk 
behaviors among college students: behaviors that contribute to unintentional and in- 
tentional injury; tobacco use; alcohol and other drug use; sexual behaviors that 
contribute to unintended pregnancy and sexually transmitted diseases (STD), includ- 
ing human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) infection; unhealthy dietary behaviors; and 
physical inactivity. The NCHRBS is the first national survey to measure health-risk be- 
haviors among college students across these six important areas of behaviors. The 
NCHRBS also helps measure progress toward achieving 28 national health objectives 
(5) related to health behaviors of college students and two national health objectives 
related to the availability and characteristics of health promotion programs on college 
campuses. This report summarizes results from the NCHRBS and describes priority 
health-risk behaviors among college students nationwide and the health promotion 
programs on college campuses. 


METHODS 


Sampling 

The 1995 NCHRBS used a two-stage cluster sample design to produce a nationally 
representative sample of undergraduate college students aged 218 years. The first- 
stage sampling frame contained 2,919 primary sampling units (PSUs), consisting of 
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2- and 4-year colleges and universities. From the 2,919 colleges and universities,* 74 
4-year institutions and 74 2-year institutions were selected from 16 strata formed on 
the basis of the relative percentage of black’ and Hispanic students in the institutions. 
The colleges and universities were selected with probability proportional to under- 
graduate enrollment size. Overall, 136 (92%) of the 148 selected institutions 
Participated in the survey. 

The second sampling stage consisted of a simple random sample drawn from a list 
of the full- and part-time undergraduate students aged >18 years enrolled in the 136 
participating colleges and universities. Differential sampling rates were used to en- 
sure sufficient numbers of black and Hispanic students in the sample. After allowing 
for assumed student nonresponse and ineligibility rates, 56 students were targeted in 
each 4-year institution and 72 students were targeted in each 2-year institution. A total 
of 8,810 students were selected and 7,442 were determined to be eligible for the study. 
Of those eligible, 4,838 (65%) completed the questionnaire. The overall survey re- 
sponse rate was 60%. Data from 4,609 undergraduate college students aged >18 years 
were used in this report. 

Data were edited for inconsistency, and a weighting factor was applied to each stu- 
dent record to adjust for the school sampling weight, the school nonresponse 
adjustment factor, the student sampling weight, and the student nonresponse adjust- 
ment factor. Information on the total number of students by race/ethnicity, sex, and 
institution type (2-year versus 4-year) was used to poststratify the sample. For each 
adjustment class (i.e., a particular race/ethnicity, sex, and institution type), the post- 
stratification adjustment factor was the ratio of the known national value to the 
sample estimate of that value. The final overall weights were scaled so that the 
weighted count of students was equal to the number of cases for that year. The scaling 
factor was the ratio of the number of respondent cases to the sum of the weights for 
those students. SUDAAN was used to compute 95% confidence intervals (6). The 
NCHRBS data are representative of undergraduate college students aged 218 years in 
2- and 4-year colleges and universities in the United States. 

After weighting, female students represented 55.5% of the sample; white! students 
represented 72.8% of the sample, black students 10.3%, Hispanic students 7.1%, and 
9.9% were other. Students aged 18-24 years represented 63.6% of the sample; stu- 
dents in 4-year institutions represented 54.4% of the sample (Table 1). Students in 
2-year institutions were more likely to be aged 225 years (63.8%), whereas students in 
4-year institutions were more likely to be aged 18-24 years (65.4%). Two thirds (68.2%) 
of the students attended college full-time. More than two thirds (69.4%) of the stu- 
dents had never been married and 22.0% were currently married. Approximately 
one fourth (22.9%) of the students worked >40 hours per week, 49.7% worked 1-39 
hours per week, and 27.3% were not employed. One of 10 (9.8%) students was a 


*To be included in the first-stage sampling frame, the institution had to offer at least a 2-year 
degree program. Technical and trade schools or noncollegiate training programs (e.g., truck 
driving schools, security guard training, and beautician schools) were excluded from the 
sampling frame. 

tin this report, black refers to black, non-Hispanic students. 

5Further information regarding the formation of the 16 strata is available from the Division of 
Adolescent and School Health, National Center for Chronic Disease Prevention and Health 
Promotion, CDC, Atlanta, GA. 

In this report, white refers to white, non-Hispanic students. 
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member of a sorority or fraternity. Overall, the sample closely reflects the demo- 
graphic distribution of college students in the United States (7 ). 

The body mass index (BMI) was calculated from self-reported values of height and 
weight (BMl=weight[kg//height[m]?). Overweight is defined as a BMI 227.8 for men 
and 227.3 for women. This classification is based on the 85th percentile value from 
BMI among persons aged 20-29 years in the second National Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey (7). 


Data Collection 


The NCHRBS questionnaire was developed by CDC, in collaboration with repre- 
sentatives from colleges and universities, relevant national organizations, and other 
federal agencies. The questionnaire, designed for self-administration, consisted of a 
booklet that could be scanned by a computer; the booklet contained 96 multiple- 
choice questions and was sent by mail to students in the sample. English and Spanish 
versions were available. Responses to the questionnaire were both voluntary and con- 
fidential. Data collection was initiated in January 1995 and completed by June 1995. 


RESULTS 


Behaviors that Contribute to Unintentional Injuries 
Safety-Belt Use 


Nationwide, 10.2% of college students rarely or never used safety belts when riding 
in a car driven by someone else (Table 2). Male students (13.0%) were significantly 
more likely than female students (7.8%) to rarely or never use safety belts when riding 
in a car driven by someone else, and white students (10.7%) were significantly more 
likely than Hispanic students (6.9%) to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups 
by sex demonstrated a significant race/ethnicity difference between white (14.9%) and 
Hispanic (8.0%) male students. In addition, black female students (13.2%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than white (7.4%) and Hispanic (6.0%) female students to rarely or 
never use safety belts when riding in a car driven by someone else. 

Nationwide, 96.3% of college students had driven a car. Of those students who had 
driven a car, 9.2% rarely or never used safety belts when driving a car (Table 2). Male 
students (12.3%) were significantly more likely than female students (6.6%) to rarely 
or never use safety belts when driving a car as were white students (10.1%) compared 
with Hispanic students (5.1%). Examination of subgroups by sex revealed that the 
race/ethnicity difference was significant only for white (14.2%) and Hispanic (5.3%) 
male students. 


Motorcycle-Helmet Use 
During the 12 months preceding the survey, 17.6% of college students nationwide 
had ridden a motorcycle. Overall, 34.0% of college students who had ridden a motor- 


cycle during the 12 months preceding the survey rarely or never used a motorcycle 
helmet (Table 2). 
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Bicycle-Helmet Use 

Nationwide, 57.1% of college students had ridden a bicycle during the 12 months 
preceding the survey. Overall, 87.1% of college students who had ridden a bicycle 
during the 12 months preceding the survey rarely or never used bicycle helmets 
(Table 2). Students aged 18-24 years (89.2%) were significantly more likely than stu- 
dents aged >25 years (82.6%) to rarely or never use a bicycle helmet. 


Riding with a Driver Who Had Been Drinking Alcohol 

During the 30 days preceding the survey, more than one third (35.1%) of college 
students nationwide had ridden with a driver who had been drinking alcohol (Table 3). 
Students aged 18-24 years (38.9%) were significantly more likely than students aged 
225 years (28.5%) to have ridden with a driver who had been drinking. White students 
(38.3%) were significantly more likely than black students (27.5%) to report this behav- 
ior. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a significant age group difference 
between female students aged 18-24 years (36.6%) and those aged 225 years (27.8%) 
and between male students aged 18-24 years (41.4%) and those aged 225 years 
(29.7%). Examination of subgroups by sex also revealed a significant race/ethnicity 
difference between white (36.0%) and black (24.8%) female students. In addition, 
white male students (41.2%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic male stu- 
dents (29.6%) to report this behavior. Male students attending 4-year institutions 
(43.8%) were significantly more likely than male students attending 2-year institutions 
(29.6%) to ride with a driver who had been drinking. 


Driving After Drinking Alcohol 

During the 30 days preceding the survey, 27.4% of college students nationwide had 
driven a vehicle after drinking alcohol (Table 3). Male students (33.2%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than female students (22.8%) to drive after drinking. White (31.2%) 
and Hispanic (24.8%) students were significantly more likely than black students 
(14.7%) to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a signifi- 
cant race/ethnicity difference between white (26.2%) and black (11.5%) female 
students and between white (37.4%) and black (19.7%) male students. 


Drinking Alcohol When Boating or Swimming 

Nationwide, 76.8% of college students had gone boating or swimming during the 
12 months preceding the survey. Overall, 30.5% of these students had drunk alcohol 
when boating or swimming (Table 3). Male students (35.2%) were significantly more 
likely than female students (26.4%) to report this behavior. Students aged 225 years 
(34.4%) were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (28.3%) to re- 
port this behavior. White students (33.4%) were significantly more likely than black 
(11.1%) and Hispanic (22.2%) students to do so. Hispanic students (22.2%) were sig- 
nificantly more likely than black students (11.1%) to report this behavior. Examination 
of subgroups by sex revealed that the race/ethnicity difference varied by sex. Among 
females, white (29.1%) and Hispanic (21.7%) students were significantly more likely 
than black students (7.6%) to report this behavior. Among males, white students 
(38.8%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic (23.0%) students to have done so. 
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Behaviors that Contribute to Intentional Injuries 


Carrying a Weapon 

Nationwide, 8.0% of college students had carried a weapon (e.g., a gun, knife, or 
club) during the 30 days preceding the survey for nonwork-related reasons (Table 4). 
Male students (13.8%) were significantly more likely than female students (3.4%) to 
have carried a weapon. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a significant 
race/ethnicity difference between black (6.9%) and white (3.0%) female students. 

Nationwide, 2.9% of college students had carried a gun during the 30 days preced- 
ing the survey for nonwork-related reasons (Table 4). Male students (5.1%) were 
significantly more likely than female students (1.2%) to have carried a gun. 


Forced Sexual Intercourse 

Nationwide, 13.1% of college students reported that they had been forced to have 
sexual intercourse against their will during their lifetime (Table 5). Female students 
(20.4%) were significantly more likely than male students (3.9%) to report they had 
ever been forced to have sexual intercourse. Students aged 225 years (17.5%) were 
significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (10.6%) to report this. Stu- 
dents attending 2-year institutions (15.6%) were significantly more likely than 
students attending 4-year institutions (11.1%) to report they had ever been forced to 
have sexual intercourse. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a significant age 
group difference between female students aged 225 years (25.5%) and those aged 
18-24 years (17.0%). 

Nationwide, 2.6% of college students reported that the first time they had been 
forced to have sexual intercourse occurred at age <13 years (Table 5). Female students 
(3.3%) were significantly more likely than male students (1.6%) to report first being 
forced to have sexual intercourse at age <13 years; students aged 225 years (3.6%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (2.0%) to report this; 
Hispanic students (4.9%) were significantly more likely than white students (1.9%) to 
do so. Students attending 2-year institutions (3.7%) were significantly more likely than 
students attending 4-year institutions (1.7%) to report first being forced to have sexual 
intercourse at age <13 years. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a significant 
race/ethnicity difference between Hispanic (3.6%) and black (0.2%) male students. Ex- 
amination of subgroups by sex also revealed a significant difference between female 
students attending 2-year institutions (4.5%) and those attending 4-year institutions 
(2.2%). 

Nationwide, 6.8% of college students reported that the first time they had been 
forced to have sexual intercourse occurred between ages 13-18 years (Table 5). Fe- 
male students (11.1%) were significantly more likely than male students (1.4%) to 
report first being forced to have sexual intercourse between ages 13-18 years. 

Nationwide, 3.6% of college students reported that the first time they had been 
forced to have sexual intercourse occurred at age 219 years (Table 5). Female students 
(5.8%) were significantly more likely than male students (0.8%) to report first being 
forced to have sexual intercourse at age 219 years; students aged 225 years (7.2%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (1.6%) to report this; 
and white students (3.7%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic students (2.0%) 
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to do so. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed e significant age group difference 
between female students aged >25 years (11.0%) and those aged 18-24 years (2.4%). 
In addition, white male students (0.8%) were significantly more likely than black male 
students (0.0%) to report this. 


Engaging in a Physical Fight 

Nationwide, 10.2% of college students had been in a physical fight during the 12 
months preceding the survey (Table 6). Male students (14.2%) were significantly more 
likely than female students (7.0%) to have been in a physical fight; students aged 
18-24 years (13.2%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (4.8%) 
to have been in a physical fight. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a signifi- 
cant age group difference between female students aged 18-24 years (9.0%) and 
those aged 225 years (3.9%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (17.7%) and 
those aged 225 years (6.3%). During the 12 months preceding the survey, <1% of col- 
lege students nationwide had been treated by a doctor or nurse for injuries sustained 
in a physical fight (Table 6). 


Suicide Ideation and Attempts 

Nationwide, 10.3% of college students had seriously considered attempting suicide 
during the 12 months preceding the survey (Table 7). Students aged 18-24 years 
(11.4%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (8.3%) to have 
seriously considered attempting suicide. 

Nationwide, 6.7% of college students had made a specific plan to attempt suicide 
during the 12 months preceding the survey (Table 7). Students aged 18-24 years 
(7.9%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (4.6%) to have 
made a suicide plan. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a significant age 
group difference between female students aged 18-24 years (7.5%) and those aged 
225 years (4.6%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (8.2%) and those aged 
225 years (4.7%). 

During the 12 months preceding the survey, 1.5% of college students nationwide 
had attempted suicide and 0.4% of college students had made a suicide attempt that 
resulted in an injury, poisoning, or overdose that had to be treated by a doctor or 
nurse (Table 7). Black students (3.4%) were significantly more likely than white stu- 
dents (1.0%) to have attempted suicide. 


Tobacco Use 


Cigarette Use 

Nearly three fourths (74.8%) of college students nationwide had ever tried cigarette 
smoking (i.e., lifetime cigarette use) (Table 8). Students aged 225 years (83.1%) were 
significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (70.0%) to have ever tried 
cigarettes. White students (78.2%) were significantly more likely than black (60.7%) 
and Hispanic (72.7%) students to report this behavior, and Hispanic students (72.7%) 
were significantly more likely than black students (60.7%) to have done so. Examina- 
tion of subgroups by sex revealed a significant age group difference between female 
students aged 225 years (82.6%) and those aged 18-24 years (69.3%) and between 
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male students aged 225 years (83.8%) and those aged 18-24 years (70.8%). The 
race/ethnicity differences varied by sex. Among females, white students (78.1%) were 
significantly more likely than black (63.2%) and Hispanic (70.4%) students to report 
this behavior. Among males, white (78.4%) and Hispanic (75.2%) students were signifi- 
cantly more likely than black students (56.7%) to have ever tried cigarettes. 

Nationwide, almost one third (31.3%) of college students had ever smoked at least 
one cigarette every day for 30 days (i.e., lifetime daily cigarette use) (Table 8). Students 
aged 225 years (47.0%) were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years 
(22.6%) to report lifetime daily cigarette smoking. White students (35.5%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than black (13.6%) and Hispanic (21.1%) students to report this 
behavior. Students attending 2-year institutions (38.0%) were significantly more likely 
than students attending 4-year institutions (25.9%) to report lifetime daily cigarette 
use. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a significant age group difference be- 
tween female students aged 225 years (48.0%) and those aged 18-24 years (23.6%) 
and between male students aged 225 years (45.3%) and those aged 18-24 years 
(21.5%). Examination of subgroups by sex also revealed a significant race/ethnicity 
difference among both female and male students. Among females, white students 
(38.2%) were significantly more likely than black (14.5%) and Hispanic (21.5%) stu- 
dents to report lifetime daily cigarette use. Among males, white students (32.0%) were 
significantly more likely than black (12.1%) and Hispanic (20.9%) students to do so. 

More than one fourth (29.0%) of college students nationwide had smoked ciga- 
rettes on 21 of the 30 days preceding the survey (i.e., current cigarette use) (Table 8). 
White students (31.8%) were significantly more likely than black (14.2%) and Hispanic 
(25.0%) students to report current cigarette use, and Hispanic students (25.0%) were 
significantly more likely than black students (14.2%) to do so. Examination of sub- 
groups by sex demonstrated a significant race/ethnicity difference. Among females, 
white (31.7%) and Hispanic (23.7%) students were significantly more likely than black 
students (12.6%) to report current cigarette use. Among males, white students (32.0%! 
were significantly more likely than black students (16.8%) to do so. 

Nationwide, among college students who smoked cigarettes during the 30 days 
preceding the survey, 34.0% smoked 211 cigarettes per day (Table 8). Students aged 
225 years (54.1%) were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years 
(22.6%) to smoke 211 cigarettes per day; white students (37.6%) were significantly 
more likely than black (18.3%) and Hispanic (10.3%) students to report this behavior, 
and students attending 2-year institutions (42.7%) were significantly more likely than 
students attending 4-year institutions (26.4%) to do so. Examination of subgroups by 
sex revealed a significant age group difference between female students aged >25 
years (52.9%) and those aged 18-24 years (22.3%) and between male students aged 
225 years (55.8%) and those aged 18-24 years (22.9%). Differences by race/ethnicity 
varied by sex. Among females, white students (36.1%) were significantly more likely 
than Hispanic students (14.1%) to report this behavior. Among males, white students 
(38.8%) were significantly more likely than black (9.0%) and Hispanic (6.3%) students 
to have smoked 211 cigarettes per day. Examination of subgroups by sex also indi- 
cated a significant difference between female students attending 2-year institutions 
(43.0%) and those attending 4-year institutions (26.4%) and between male students 
attending 2-year institutions (41.8%) and those attending 4-year institutions (26.4%). 
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Nationwide, 16.5% of college students had smoked cigarettes on >20 of the 30 days 
preceding the survey (i.e., current frequent cigarette use) (Table 8). Students aged >25 
years (21.3%) were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (13.5%) to 
report current frequent cigarette use. White students (19.0%) were significantly more 
likely than black (7.0%) and Hispanic (8.0%) students to report this behavior, and stu- 
dents attending 2-year institutions (20.2%) were significantly more likely than 
students attending 4-year institutions (13.4%) to do so. Examination of subgroups by 
sex revealed a significant age group difference between female students aged 225 
years (21.8%) and those aged 18-24 years (14.6%) and between male students aged 
225 years (20.5%) and those aged 18-24 years (12.2%). Examination of subgroups by 
sex also indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference among both female and male 
students. Among females, white students (20.3%) were significantly more likely than 
black (8.4%) and Hispanic (8.3%) students to report current frequent cigarette use. 
Among males, white students (17.2%) were significantly more likely than black (5.0%) 
and Hispanic (7.8%) students to do so. In addition, male students attending 2-year 
institutions (19.8%) were significantly more likely than male students attending 4-year 
institutions (11.2%) to report current frequent cigarette use. 


Quit Cigarette Smoking 

Nationwide, among college students who were current cigarette smokers, 67.7% 
had ever tried to quit smoking (Table 9). Students aged >25 years (84.4%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (58.7%) to have tried to quit 
smoking. Students attending 2-year institutions (76.0%) were significantly more likely 


than students attending 4-year institutions (60.5%) to report this behavior. Examina- 
tion of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between female 
students aged 225 years (85.0%) and those aged 18-24 years (62.7%) and between 
male students aged 225 years (83.5%) and those aged 18-24 years (54.6%). Examina- 
tion of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant difference between female 
students attending 2-year institutions (78.1%) and those attending 4-year institutions 
(65.2%) and between male students attending 2-year institutions (73.2%) and those 
attending 4-year institutions (55.2%). 


Current Smokeless-Tobacco Use 

Nationwide, 5.4% of college students had used smokeless tobacco during the 30 
days preceding the survey (i.e., current smokeless-tobacco use) (Table 9). Male stu- 
dents (11.7%) were significantly more likely than female students (0.3%) to report 
current smokeless-tobacco use; students aged 18-24 years (6.8%) were significantly 
more likely than students aged 225 years (3.0%) to report this behavior, and white 
students (6.8%) were significantly more likely than black (0.7%) and Hispanic (1.1%) 
students to do so. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group 
difference between female students aged 18-24 years (0.5%) and those aged 225 
years (0.0%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (13.6%) and those aged 225 
years (7.8%). Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant race/ethnic- 
ity difference. White male students (14.9%) were significantly more likely than black 
(1.8%) and Hispanic (2.2%) male students to report current smokeless-tobacco use. 
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Current Tobacco Use 

Nearly one third (32.4%) of college students nationwide reported either current 
cigarette use or current smokeless-tobacco use (i.e., current tobacco use) (Table 9). 
Male students (36.8%) were significantly more likely than female students (28.9%) to 
report current tobacco use. White students (36.0%) were significantly more likely than 
black (15.1%) and Hispanic (26.0%) students to report this behavior. Hispanic students 
(26.0%) were significantly more likely than black students (15.1%) to do so. Examina- 
tion of subgroups by sex indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference. Among 
females, white students (32.4%) were significantly more likely than black (13.0%) and 
Hispanic (24.0%) students to report current tobacco use. Hispanic female students 
(24.0%) also were significantly more likely than black female students (13.0%) to do 
so. Among males, white students (40.6%) were significanth, more likely than black 
(18.2%) and Hispanic (28.5%) students to report current tobacco use. 


Alcohol and Other Drug Use 


Alcohol Use 


Nationwide, 89.9% of college students had had at least one drink of alcohol during 
their lifetime (i.e., lifetime alcohol use) (Table 10). Students aged >25 years (93.6%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (87.8%) to have ever 
drunk alcohol. White students (92.6%) were significantly more likely than black 
(82.7%) and Hispanic (87.5%) students to report this behavior. Examination of sub- 
groups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between female students 
aged 225 years (92.2%) and those aged 18-24 years (86.8%) and between male stu- 
dents aged 225 years (95.8%) and those aged 18-24 years (88.9%). Examination of 
subgroups by sex also indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference between white 
(92.2%) and black (81.0%) female students and between white (93.2%) and black 
(85.4%) male students. 

Nationwide, 68.2% of college students had had at least one drink of alcohol during 
the 30 days preceding the survey (i.e, current alcohol use) (Table 10). Male students 
(72.9%) were significantly more likely than female students (64.5%) to report current 
alcohol use. White (72.4%) and Hispanic (63.6%) students were significantly more 
likely than black students (54.2%) to report current alcohol use. Students attending 
4-year institutions (72.5%) were significantly more likely than students attending 
2-year institutions (63.1%) to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex 
revealed that the race/ethnicity differences varied by sex. Among females, white stu- 
dents (69.7%) were significantly more likely than black (49.0%) and Hispanic (58.0%) 
students to report current alcohol use. Among males, white students (75.7%) were 
significantly more likely than black students (62.6%) to report this behavior. Examina- 
tion of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant difference between female 
students attending 4-year institutions (69.0%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(59.4%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions (76.6%) and those 
attending 2-year institutions (67.9%). 

Nationwide, 4.2% of college students had drunk alcohol on 220 of the 30 days pre- 
ceding the survey (i.e., current frequent alcohol use) (Table 10). Male students (6.6%) 
were significantly more likely than female students (2.2%) to report current frequent 
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alcohol use. White students (4.7%) also were significantly more likely than black 
(1.6%) and Hispanic (2.0%) students to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups 
by sex indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference among males. White male stu- 
dents (7.6%) were significantly more likely than black (2.4%) and Hispanic male 
students (3.0%) to report frequent alcohol use. 

More than one third (34.5%) of college students nationwide had had five or more 
drinks of alcohol on at least one occasion during the 30 days preceding the survey (i.e., 
current episodic heavy drinking) (Table 10). Male students (43.8%) were significantly 
more likely than female students (27.0%) to report currerit episodic heavy drinking; 
students aged 18-24 years (41.5%) were significantly more likely than students aged 
225 years (22.0%) to report this behavior; white students (39.5%) were significantly 
more likely than black (12.5%) and Hispanic (30.2%) students to do so, and Hispanic 
students (30.2%) were significantly more likely than black students (12.5%) to report 
current episodic heavy drinking. Students attending 4-year institutions (41.0%) were 
significantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (26.8%) to report 
this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group dif- 
ference between female students aged 18-24 years (34.8%) and those aged 2>25 years 
(15.7%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (48.7%) and those aged 2>25 
years (32.2%). Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated that the race/ethnicity 
differences varied by sex. Among females, white students (31.6%) were significantly 
more likely than black (6.1%) and Hispanic (22.6%) students to report current episodic 
heavy drinking. in addition, Hispanic female students (22.6%) were significantly more 
likely than black female students (6.1%) to report this behavior. Among males, white 
(49.4%) and Hispanic (39.9%) students were significantly more likely than black 
(22.8%) students to report current episodic heavy drinking. Examination of subgroups 
by sex also indicated a significant difference between female students attending 
4-year institutions (32.8%) and those attending 2-year institutions (20.6%) and be- 
tween male students attending 4-year institutions (50.7%) and those attending 2-year 
institutions (34.8%). 


Marijuana Use 

Nationwide, 48.7% of college students had used marijuana during their lifetime 
(i.e., lifetime marijuana use) (Table 11). Students aged >25 years (59.6%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (42.5%) to report lifetime marijuana 
use. White students (52.5%) were significantly more likely than black (39.1%) and His- 
panic (43.0%) students to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex 
indicated a significant age group difference between female students aged 225 years 
(58.1%) and those aged 18-24 years (40.8%) and between male students aged >25 
years (62.3%) and those aged 18-24 years (44.4%). The race/ethnicity difference varied 
by sex. Among females, white students (51.6%) were significantly more likely than 
black students (36.2%) to report lifetime marijuana use. Among males, white students 
(53.7%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic students (42.4%) to do so. 

Nationwide, 14.0% of college students had used marijuana at least once during the 
30 days preceding the survey (i.e., current marijuana use) (Table 11). Male students 
(17.1%) were significantly more likely than female students (11.6%) to report current 
marijuana use; students aged 18-24 years (17.3%) were significantly more likely than 
students aged >25 years (8.3%) to report this behavior; and white students (15.5%) 
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were significantly more likely than Hispanic students (7.3%) to do so. Examination of 
subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between female stu- 
dents aged 18-24 years (14.7%) and those aged 225 years (6.9%) and between male 
students aged 18-24 years (20.3%) and those aged 225 years (10.6%). Examination of 
subgroups by sex also indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference. Among fe- 
males, white students (13.0%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic students 
(6.9%) to report current marijuana use. Among males, white students (18.7%) were 
significantly more likely than Hispanic students (7.8%) to do so. 


Cocaine Use 

Nationwide, 14.4% of college students had used some form of cocaine during their 
lifetime (Table 11). Students aged 225 years (28.1%) were significantly more likely than 
students aged 18-24 years (6.6%) to have ever used cocaine. Lifetime cocaine use was 
significantly higher for white (16.0%) and Hispanic (15.9%) students than black stu- 
dents (7.9%). Students attending 2-year institutions (19.6%) were significantly more 
likely than students attending 4-year institutions (10.1%) to have ever used cocaine. 
Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference be- 
tween female students aged 225 years (25.5%) and those aged 18-24 years (6.5%) and 
between male students aged 225 years (32.4%) and those aged 18-24 years (6.7%). 
Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference. 
Among females, white students (15.7%) were significantly more likely than black stu- 
dents (7.9%) to report lifetime cocaine use. Among males, white students (16.4%) 
were significantly more likely than black students (8.0%) to do so. In addition, Hispanic 
female students (15.7%) were significantly more likely than black female students 
(7.9%) to report lifetime cocaine use. A significant difference by sex was observed 
between female students attending 2-year institutions (18.6%) and those attending 
4-year institutions (10.1%) and between male students attending 2-year institutions 
(20.9%) and those attending 4-year institutions (10.2%). Nationwide, <1% (0.8%) of 
college students had used some form of cocaine at least once during the 30 days pre- 
ceding the survey (i.e., current cocaine use) (Table 11). 

Nationwide, 4.0% of college students had used crack or free base forms of cocaine 
during their lifetime (Table 11). Students aged 225 years (8.4%) were significantly 
more likely than students aged 18-24 years (1.6%) to have ever used crack cocaine, 
and students attending 2-year institutions (6.4%) were significantly more likely than 
students attending 4-year institutions (2.0%) to report this behavior. Examination of 
subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between female stu- 
dents aged 225 years (6.9%) and those aged 18-24 years (1.3%) and between male 
students aged 225 years (10.8%) and those aged 18-24 years (1.9%). Significant differ- 
ences by sex also were observed between female students attending 2-year 
institutions (5.1%) and those attending 4-year institutions (2.0%) and between male 
students attending 2-year institutions (8.2%) and those attending 4-year institutions 
(2.0%). 


Inhalant Use 

Nationwide, 9.1% of college students reported they had ever sniffed glue, breathed 
the contents of aerosol spray cans, or inhaled any paints or sprays to get high 
(i.e., lifetime inhalant use) (Table 12). Male students (11.7%) were significantly more 
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likely than female students (7.0%) to report lifetime inhalant use, and white students 
(9.6%) were significantly more likely than black students (5.6%) to report this behavior. 
Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference be- 
tween white (12.5%) and Hispanic (7.3%) male students. 


Steroid Use 

Nationwide, 1.4% of college students had used steroids without a doctor's prescrip- 
tion during their lifetime (Table 12). Male students (2.6%) were significantly more likely 
than femaie students (0.4%) to have ever used steroids. 


Injecting-Drug Use 

Nationwide, 1.7% of college students had injected illegal drugs during their lifetime 
(Table 12). Students aged >25 years (3.3%) were significantly more likely than students 
aged 18-24 years (0.7%) to report injecting-drug use. Students attending 2-year insti- 
tutions (2.8%) were significantly more likely than students attending 4-year 
institutions (0.8%) to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated 
a significant age group difference between female students aged 225 years (2.9%) and 
those aged 18-24 years (0.2%) and between male students aged 225 years (4.0%) and 
those aged 18-24 years (1.3%). Fernale students attending 2-year institutions (2.2%) 
were significantly more likely to report injecting-drug use than female students at- 
tending 4-year institutions (0.5%). 


Other Iilegal-Drug Use 

Nationwide, 20.5% of college students reported use of other illegal drugs during 
their lifetime (e.g., LSD, PCP, ecstasy, mushrooms [i.e., hallucinogenic], speed, ice, or 
heroin) (Table 13). Students aged 225 years (28.5%) were significantly more likely than 
students aged 18-24 years (16.1%) to have ever used other illegal drugs. White stu- 
dents (24.0%) were significantly more likely than black (5.9%) and Hispanic (14.7%) 
students to report this behavior. Hispanic students (14.7%) were significantly more 
likely than black students (5.9%) to do so. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated 
a significant differerice between female students aged 225 years (24.9%) and those 
aged 18-24 years (14.7%) and between male students aged 225 years (34.3%) and 
those aged 18-24 years (17.6%). Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated a 
significant race/ethnicity difference. Among females, white students (22.2%) were sig- 
nificantly more likely than black (4.5%) and Hispanic (14.1%) students to have ever 
used other illegal drugs. In addition, Hispanic female students (14.1%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than biack female students (4.5%) to report this behavior. Among 
males, white students (26.5%) were significantly more likely than black (8.1%) and His- 
panic (15.6%) students to do so. Male students attending 2-year institutions (26.8%) 
were significantly more likely than those attending 4-year institutions (19.6%) to re- 
port this behavior. 

Nationwide, 2.4% of college students had used other illegal drugs (e.g., LSD, PCP, 
ecstasy, mushrooms [i.e., hallucinogenic], speed, ice, or heroin) during the 30 days 
preceding the survey (i.e., current other illegal drug use) (Table 13). Male students 
(3.5%) were significantly more likely than female students (1.6%) to report current 
other illegal drug use. Students aged 18-24 years (3.4%) were significantly more likely 
than students aged 225 years (0.9%) to report this behavior. White students (2.6%) 
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were significantly more likely than black students (0.8%) to report current other illegal 
drug use. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group differ- 
ence between female students aged 18-24 years (2.2%) and those aged 225 years 
(0.6%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (4.6%) and those aged 225 years 
(1.4%). Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant race/ethnicity dif- 
ference among females. White (1.8%) and Hispanic (2.1%) female students were 
significantly more likely than black female students (0.1%) to report current other ille- 
gal drug use. 


Current Combined Illegal Drug and Alcohol Use 


During the 30 days preceding the survey, 9.4% of college students had used any 
illegal drug in combination with drinking alcohol (i.e., current combined illegal drug 
and alcohol use) (Table 13). Male students (12.6%) were significantly more likely than 
female students (6.8%) to report current combined illegal drug and alcohol use. Stu- 
dents aged 18-24 years (11.6%) were significantly more likely than students aged >25 
years (5.5%) to report this behavior. White students (10.7%) were significantly more 
likely than black (4.6%) and Hispanic (6.4%) students to report current combined illegal 
drug and alcohol use. Students attending 4-year institutions (10.8%) were significantly 
more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (7.7%) to report this behavior. 
Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference be- 
tween female students aged 18-24 years (8.9%) and those aged 225 years (4.0%) and 
between male students aged 18-24 years (14.5%) and those aged 225 years (8.1%). 
Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference 
among females. White female students (8.3%) were significantly more likely than 
black female students (1.9%) to report current combined illegal drug and alcohol use. 


Initiation of Risk Behaviors 


Cigarette Smoking 

Nationwide, 12.6% of college students had smoked a whole cigarette at age <13 
years (Table 14). Students aged 225 years (15.3%) were significantly more likely than 
students aged 18-24 years (10.8%) to have smoked a whole cigarette at age <13 years, 
and white students (13.4%) were significantly more likely than black students (8.2%) to 
report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated that the age group 
and the race/ethnicity differences were significant only for male students. Male stu- 
dents aged >25 years (18.9%) were significantly more likely than male students aged 
18-24 years (12.2%) to have smoked a whole cigarette at age <13 years, and white 
male students (15.2%) were significantly more likely than black male students (6.1%) 
to report this behavior. 


Alcohol Use 

Nationwide, 12.2% of college students had their first drink of alcohol (other than a 
few sips) at age <13 years (Table 14). Male students (17.1%) were significantly more 
likely than female students (8.3%) to have tried alcchol at age <13 years. 
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Marijuana Use 


Nationwide 2.9% of college students had tried marijuana at age <13 years 
(Table 14). Male students (3.8%) were significantly more likely than female students 
(2.2%) to have tried marijuana at age <13 years. 


Cocaine Use 


Nationwide, only 0.1% of college students reported that they had tried cocainrie (in- 
cluding powder, crack, or free base forms of cocaine) at age <13 years (Table 14). 


Sexual Behaviors that Contribute to Unintended Pregnancy 
and STDs, Including HIV Infection 


Sexual Intercourse 


Nationwide, 86.1% of college students had had sexual intercourse during their life- 
time (i.e., sexual experience) (Table 15). Overall, female students (87.8%) were 
significantly more likely than male students (84.0%) to report sexual experience; stu- 
dents aged 225 years (97.8%) were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 
years (79.5%) to report this behavior; black students (92.8%) were significantly more 
likely than white (86.7%) and Hispanic (85.2%) students to report sexual experience; 
students attending 2-year institutions (89.9%) were significantly more likely than stu- 
dents attending 4-year institutions (82.9%) to report this behavior. Examination of 
subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between female stu- 
dents aged >25 years (98.2%) and those aged 18-24 years (81.0%) and between male 
students aged 225 years (97.1%) and those aged 18-24 years (77.8%). Differences by 
race/ethnicity varied by sex. Among females, black students (91.7%) were significantly 
more likely to report sexual experience than Hispanic students (83.6%). Among males, 
black students (94.5%) were significantly more likely to report sexual experience than 
white students (84.2%). Significant differences also were observed between femaie 
students attending 2-year institutions (90.9%) and those attending 4-year institutions 
(85.1%) and between male students attending 2-year institutions (88.5%) and those 
attending 4-year institutions (80.6%). 

Nationwide, 2.8% of college students first had sexual intercourse at age <13 years 
(Table 15). Male students (4.2%) were significantly more likely than female students 
(1.5%) to have had sexual intercourse at age <13 years; students aged 225 years (3.9%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (1.8%) to report this 
behavior; and black (6.3%) and Hispanic (5.0%) students were significantly more likely 
than white students (1.7%) to do so. Students attending 2-year institutions (4.1%) were 
significantly more likely than students attending 4-year institutions (1.7%) to have had 
sexual intercourse at age <13 years. Examination of subgroups by sex revealed a sig- 
nificant age group difference between female students aged 225 years (2.4%) and 
those aged 18-24 years (0.9%) and between male students aged >25 years (6.3%) and 
those aged 18-24 years (2.8%). The race/ethnicity difference was significant only for 
black (13.5%) and white (2.4%) male students. Significant differences also were found 
between female students attending 2-year institutions (2.4%) and those attending 4- 
year institutions (0.8%) and between male students attending 2-year institutions 
(6.1%) and those attending 4-year institutions (2.8%). 
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More than one third (34.5%) of college students nationwide had had sexual inter- 
course during their lifetime with six or more sex partners (Table 15). Male students 
(37.8%) were significantly more likely than female students (31.8%) to have had six or 
more sex partners during their lifetime. Students aged >25 years (49.6%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (25.7%) to report this behavior. Black 
students (46.3%) were significantly more likely than white (34.8%) and Hispanic 
(30.6%) students to do so. Students attending 2-year institutions (39.7%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students attending 4-year institutions (30.2%) to have had six 
or more sex partners during their lifetime. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated 
a significant age group difference between female students aged 225 years (44.0%) 
and those aged 18-24 years (23.9%) and between male students aged >25 years 
(58.8%) and those aged 18-24 years (27.8%). Differences by race/ethnicity varied by 
sex. Among females, black (37.1%) and white (32.7%) students were significantly 
more likely than Hispanic (22.3%) students to have had six or more sex partners dur- 
ing their lifetime. Among males, black students (60.2%) were significantly more likely 
than Hispanic (41.1%) and white (37.4%) students to report this behavior. A significant 
difference also was found between female students attending 2-year institutions 
(36.7%) and those attending 4-year institutions (27.5%) and between male students 
attending 2-year institutions (43.4%) and those attending 4-year institutions (33.5%). 

More than two thirds (68.2%) of college students nationwide had had sexual inter- 
course during the 3 months preceding the survey (i.e., current sexual activity) 
(Table 15). Female students (71.4%) were significantly more likely than male students 
(64.1%) to report current sexual activity; students aged >25 years (78.7%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (62.1%) to report this behavior; 
black students (74.8%) were significantly more likely than white students (68.7%) to 
report current sexual activity, and students attending 2-year institutions (71.4%) were 
significantly more likely than students attending 4-year institutions (65.6%) to do so. 
Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference be- 
tween female students aged 225 years (78.0%) and those aged 18-24 years (66.8%) 
and between male students aged 225 years (79.8%) and those aged 18-24 years 
(56.8%). The race/ethnicity and institution-type difference was significant only among 
male students. Black male students (75.6%) were significantly more likely than white 
male students (64.2%) to report current sexual activity, and male students attending 
2-year institutions (68.3%) were significantly more likely than those attending 4-year 
institutions (61.0%) to do so. 

Nationwide, 62.4% of college students reported having had sexual intercourse dur- 
ing the 30 days preceding the survey (i.e., recent sexual activity) (Table 15). Female 
students (66.1%) were significantly more likely than male students (57.5%) to report 
having had recent sexual activity. Students aged 225 years (74.4%) were significantly 
more likely than students aged 18-24 years (55.4%) to report this behavior. Students 
attending 2-year institutions (66.2%) were significantly more likely than students at- 
tending 4-year institutions (59.3%) to do so. Examination of subgroups by sex 
indicated a significant age group difference between female students aged 225 years 
(74.2%) and those aged 18-24 years (60.4%) and between male students aged 225 
years (74.6%) and those aged 18-24 years (49.8%). In addition, black male students 
(68.6%) were significantly more likely than white male students (57.1%) to report re- 
cent sexual activity. 
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Contraceptive Use 

Nationwide, among currently sexually active college students, 79.8% reported that 
either they or their partner had used contraception (e.g., birth control pills, condoms, 
withdrawal, or some other method) to prevent pregnancy the last time they had sex- 
ual intercourse (Table 16). Students aged 18-24 years (86.0%) were significantly more 
likely than students aged 225 years (71.1%) to have used contraception. White stu- 
dents (81.0%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic students (74.7%) to report 
this behavior, and students attending 4-year institutions (84.3%) were significantly 
more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (74.8%) to do so. Examination 
of subgroups by sex indicated that the age group and race/ethnicity differences were 
significant only for female students. Female students aged 18-24 years (88.8%) were 
significantly more likely than those aged >25 years (68.7%) to report contraceptive 
use, and white female students (81.6%) were significantly more likely to report contra- 
ceptive use than Hispanic female students (70.7%). Examination of subgroups by sex 
also indicated a significant difference between female students attending 4-year insti- 
tutions (85.0%) and those attending 2-year institutions (74.9%) and between male 
students attending 4-year institutions (83.3%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(74.6%). 


Birth Control Pill Use 

Nationwide, among college students who were currently sexually active, 34.5% re- 
ported that either they or their partner had used birth control pills prior to last sexual 
intercourse (Table 16). Students aged 18-24 years (43.9%) were significantly more 


likely than students aged >25 years (21.4%) to report use of birth control pills. White 
students (37.6%) were significantly more likely than black (25.6%) and Hispanic 
(28.8%) students to report this behavior. Students attending 4-year institutions (40.6%) 
were significantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (27.6%) to do 
so. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference be- 
tween female students aged 18-24 years (48.1%) and those aged 225 years (19.0%) 
and between male students aged 18-24 years (38.6%) and those aged 225 years 
(25.2%). Examination of subgroups by sex also revealed significant race/ethnicity dif- 
ferences. Among females, white students (38.5%) were significantly more likely than 
black (27.3%) and Hispanic (26.5%) students to report birth control pill use. Among 
males, white students (36.3%) were significantly more likely than black students 
(23.0%) to do so. In addition, significant differences were found between female stu- 
dents attending 4-year institutions (42.8%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(27.9%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions (37.9%) and those 
attending 2-year institutions (27.1%). 


Condom Use 

Among currently sexually active college students nationwide, 29.6% reported that 
either they or their partner had used a condom during last sexual intercourse 
(Table 16). Male students (35.2%) were significantly more likely than female students 
(25.8%) to report condom use during last sexual intercourse; students aged 18-24 
years (37.7%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (18.5%) to 
report this behavior, and black students (42.8%) were significantly more likely than 
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white (27.5%) and Hispanic (29.8%) students to do so. Examination of subgroups by 
sex indicated a significant age group difference between female students aged 18-24 
years (33.6%) and those aged 225 years (15.9%) and between male students aged 
18-24 years (43.2%) and those aged 225 years (22.9%). Examination of subgroups by 
sex also indicated significant race/ethnicity differences. Among females, black stu- 
dents (36.7%) were significantly more likely than white (23.9%) and Hispanic (25.3%) 
students to report condom use during last sexual intercourse. Among males, black 
students (52.3%) were significantly more likely than white (33.0%) and Hispanic 
(36.1%) students to do so. In addition, female students attending 4-year institutions 
(29.4%) were significantly more likely to report condom use during last sexual inter- 
course than those attending 2-year institutions (21.9%). 

Among recently sexually active college students nationwide, 27.9% reported that 
either they or their partner used a condom always or most of the time (i.e., consistent 
condom use) (Table 16). Male students (32.4%) were significantly more likely than fe- 
male students (25.1%) to report consistent condom use; students aged 18-24 years 
(36.5%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (17.1%) to report 
this behavior; black (42.8%) students were significantly more likely than white (25.2%) 
and Hispanic (32.0%) students to report consistent condom use; and students attend- 
ing 4-year institutions (31.7%) were significantly more likely than students attending 
2-year institutions (23.9%) to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex 
indicated a significant age group difference between female students aged 18-24 
years (34.2%) and those aged 225 years (14.2%) and between male students aged 
18-24 years (39.7%) and those aged 225 years (21.9%). Examination of subgroups by 
sex also indicated significant race/ethnicity differences. Among females, black stu- 


dents (35.6%) were significantly more likely than white students (22.9%) to report 
consistent condom use. Among males, black students (53.8%) were significantly more 
likely than white students (28.8%) to report this behavior. In addition, female students 
attending 4-year institutions (29.0%) were significantly more likely to report consistent 
condom use than female students attending 2-year institutions (21.1%). 


Alcohol and Drug Use at Last Sexual Intercourse 

Nationwide, among recently sexually active college students, 16.6% reported they 
had drunk alcohol or used drugs at last sexual intercourse (Table 17). Male students 
(21.8%) were significantly more likely than female students (12.8%) to report this be- 
havior; students aged 18-24 years (19.3%) were significantly more likely than students 
aged 225 years (13.1%) to have used alcohol or drugs at last sexual intercourse. White 
students (17.5%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic students (12.6%) to re- 
port this behavior, and students attending 4-year institutions (19.4%) were 
significantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (13.6%) to do so. 
Examination of subgroups by sex indicated that the age group, race/ethnicity, and 
institution-type differences (i.e., 2- or 4-year institutions) were significant for males 
only. Male students aged 18-24 years (26.6%) were significantly more likely than those 
aged 225 years (15.3%) to have used alcohol or drugs at last sexual intercourse; white 
male students (23.3%) were significantly more likely than Hispanic male students 
(13.5%) to report this behavior; and male students attending 4-year institutions 
(26.1%) were significantly more likely to have used alcohol or drugs at last sexual 
intercourse than male students attending 2-year institutions (16.8%). 
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Pregnancy 

Nationwide, 35.1% of college students reported that they had been pregnant or 
gotten someone pregnant (Table 17). Female students (42.8%) were significantly more 
likely than male students (25.3%) to report this. Students aged >25 years (69.7%) were 
significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (15.1%) to report this behav- 
ior. Black students (45.6%) were significantly more likely than white (35.5%) and 
Hispanic (32.0%) students to have been pregnant or gotten someone pregnant. Stu- 
dents attending 2-year institutions (48.3%) were significantly more likely than 
students attending 4-year institutions (24.2%) to have done so. Examination of sub- 
groups by sex indicated a significant difference between female students aged 225 
years (78.2%) and those aged 18-24 years (18.5%) and between male students aged 
225 years (55.9%) and those aged 18-24 years (11.4%). The race/ethnicity difference 
varied by sex. Among females, black students (54.3%) were significantly more likely 
than white (42.9%) and Hispanic (35.0%) students to have ever been pregnant. Among 
males, black (29.4%) and Hispanic (35.2%) students were significantly more likely than 
white students (21.9%) to have ever gotten someone pregnant. Examination of sub- 
groups by sex also indicated a significant difference between female students 
attending 2-year institutions (56.1%) and those attending 4-year institutions (30.9%) 
and between male students attending 2-year institutions (37.2%) and those attending 
4-year institutions (16.4%). 


Dietary Behaviors 


Consumption of Fruits and Vegetables 

More than one fourth (26.3%) of college students nationwide had eaten five or 
more servings of fruits and vegetables* during the day preceding the survey 
(Table 18). Hispanic students (31.5%) were significantly more likely than white stu- 
dents (24.6%) to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a 
significant race/ethnicity difference between black (38.8%) and white (25.8%) male stu- 
dents. 


Consumption of Foods Typically High in Fat Content 

Nationwide, 78.2% of college students had eaten two or fewer servings of foods 
typically high in fat content’ during the day preceding the survey (Table 18). Female 
students (84.9%) were significantly more likely than male students (69.6%) to have 
eaten two or fewer servings of such foods. Students aged 225 years (82.3%) were 
significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (75.6%) to report this behav- 
ior. White (79.1%) and Hispanic (81.2%) students were significantly more likely than 
black students (69.3%) to have eaten two or fewer servings of such foods. Examina- 
tion of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between male 
students aged 225 years (77.1%) and those aged 18-24 years (65.9%). The race/ethnic- 
ity difference varied by sex. Among females, white (86.4%) and Hispanic (84.7%) 
students were significantly more likely than black students (75.1%) to report such be- 
havior. Among males, only Hispanic students (76.8%) were significantly more likely 


*Fruit, fruit juice, green salad, and cooked vegetables. 
tHamburgers, hot dogs, or sausage; french fries or potato chips; and cookies, doughnuts, pie, 
or cake. 
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than black students (60.4%) to have eaten two or fewer servings of foods typically high 
in fat content. 


Overweight 

Nationwide, 20.5% of college students were classified as being overweight based 
on body mass index (BMI) calculations (Table 19). Students aged 225 years (28.8%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (15.5%) to be over- 
weight. Black students (33.5%) were significantly more likely than white (19.5%) and 
Hispanic (20.8%) students to be overweight. Students attending 2-year institutions 
(24.8%) were significantly more likely than students attending 4-year institutions 
(16.9%) to be overweight. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age 
group difference between female students aged 225 years (29.0%) and those aged 
18-24 years (13.9%) and between male students aged >25 years (28.5%) and students 
aged 18-24 years (17.2%). Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant 
race/ethnicity difference. Black female students (35.8%) were significantly more likely 
than white (18.5%) and Hispanic (16.8%) female students to be overweight. Black male 
students (30.0%) were significantly more likely than white male students (20.7%) to be 
overweight. In addition, female students attending 2-year institutions (25.3%) were 
significantly more likely than those attending 4-year institutions (15.6%) to be over- 
weight. 

Nationwide, 41.6% of college students believed themselves to be overweight 
(Table 19). Female students (48.8%) were significantly more likely than male students 
(32.4%) to perceive themselves as overweight. Students aged >25 years (53.6%) were 
significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (34.4%) to report this behav- 
ior. Students attending 2-year institutions (46.1%) were significantly more likely than 
students attending 4-year institutions (37.7%) to do so. Examination of subgroups by 
sex indicated a significant age group difference between female students aged 225 
years (59.0%) and those aged 18-24 years (41.8%) and between male students aged 
225 years (44.8%) and those aged 18-24 years (26.5%). In addition, female students 
attending 2-year institutions (53.4%) were significantly more likely than female stu- 
dents attending 4-year institutions (44.7%) to perceive themselves as being 
overweight. 


Attempted Weight Loss 

Nationwide, 46.4% of college students were attempting weight loss at the time of 
the survey (Table 20). Female students (59.8%) were significantly more likely than 
male students (29.6%) to be attempting weight loss. Students aged 225 years (51.9%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (43.3%) to report this 
behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group differ- 
ence between male students aged >25 years (37.0%) and those aged 18-24 years 
(26.2%). In addition, white female students (61.5%) were significantly more likely than 
black female students (53.5%) to be attempting weight loss. 

Almost one third (30.8%) of college students nationwide had dieted either to lose 
weight or to keep from gaining weight during the 30 days preceding the survey 
(Table 20). Female students (42.1%) were significantly more likely than male students 
(16.7%) to have dieted to lose weight. Students aged 225 years (36.2%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged 18-24 years (27.8%) to report this behavior. 
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Students attending 2-year institutions (34.3%) were significantly more likely than stu- 
dents attending 4-year institutions (27.9%) to have dieted to lose weight. Examination 
of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between male stu- 
dents aged 225 years (22.4%) and those aged 18-24 years (14.0%). A significant 
difference also was found between female students attending 2-year institutions 
(45.5%) and those attending 4-year institutions (37.0%). 

Approximately half (53.6%) of college students had exercised either to lose weight 
or to keep from gaining weight during the 30 days preceding the survey (Table 20). 
Female students (62.6%) were significantly more likely than male students (42.3%) to 
have exercised to either lose weight or keep from gaining weight. Examination of sub- 
groups by sex indicated a significant race/ethnicity difference among white (65.6%) 
and black (51.3%) female students. 

Nationwide, 2.6% of college students had either vomited or taken laxatives to lose 
weight or to keep from gaining weight during the 30 days preceding the survey 
(Table 20). Female students (4.2%) were significantly more likely than male students 
(0.6%) to have either vomited or taken laxatives to lose weight or keep from gaining 
weight. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant race/ethnicity differ- 
ence among white (4.4%) and black (1.7%) female students. 

Nationwide, 4.3% of college students had taken diet pills either to lose weight or to 
keep from gaining weight during the 30 days preceding the survey (Table 20). Female 
students (7.0%) were significantly more likely than male students (1.1%) to have taken 
diet pills to either lose weight or keep from gaining weight. Students attending 2-year 
institutions (5.9%) were significantly more likely than students attending 4-year insti- 
tutions (3.1%) to report this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a 
significant difference between female students attending 2-year institutions (8.9%) 
and those attending 4-year institutions (5.3%). 


Physical Activity 


Vigorous and Moderate Physical Activity 

More than one third (37.6%) of college students nationwide had participated in ac- 
tivities that had made them sweat and breathe hard for at least 20 minutes on 23 of the 
7 days preceding the survey (i.e., vigorous physical activity) (Table 21). Male students 
(43.7%) were significantly more likely than female students (33.0%) to report vigorous 
physical activity. Students aged 18-24 years (41.8%) were significantly more likely 
than students aged >25 years (30.6%) to report this behavior. Examination of sub- 
groups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between male students 
aged 18-24 years (48.9%) and those aged 225 years (32.2%). 

Nationwide, 19.5% of college students had walked or bicycled for at least 30 min- 
utes on >5 of the 7 days preceding the survey (i.e., moderate physical activity) 
(Table 21). Black students (27.6%) were significantly more likely than white students 
(18.2%) to report moderate physical activity. Examination of subgroups by sex indi- 
cated a significant race/ethnicity difference among black (32.0%) and white (18.1%) 
male students. 
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Stretching Exercises 

Nationwide, 34.1% of college students had done stretching exercises (e.g., toe 
touching, knee bending, and leg stretching) on >3 of the 7 days preceding the survey 
(Table 21). Black male students (44.1%) were significantly more likely than white male 
students (33.0%) to report this behavior. 


Strengthening Exercises 

Nationwide, 29.9% of college students had done strengthening exercises (e.g., 
push-ups, sit-ups, and weight lifting) on 23 of the 7 days preceding the survey 
(Table 21). Male students (33.9%) were significantly more likely than female students 
(26.8%) to have done strengthening exercises. Students aged 18-24 years (33.4%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged >25 years (23.5%) to have reported 
this behavior. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group dif- 
ference between female students aged 18-24 years (30.0%) and those aged 225 years 
(21.8%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (37.1%) and those aged 225 
years (26.3%). Black male students (46.3%) were significantly more likely than white 
male students (32.5%) to have done strengthening exercises, and female students at- 
tending 4-year institutions (29.5%) were significantly more likely than female students 
attending 2-year institutions (23.7%) to report this behavior. 


Participation in Physical Education (PE) Class 

Nationwide, 20.8% of college students were enrolled in a PE class during the 
1994-1995 school year (Table 22). Students aged 18-24 years (26.4%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged >25 years (11.2%) to have been enrolled in a PE 
class. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference 
between female students aged 18-24 years (25.5%) and those aged 225 years (11.8%) 
and between male students aged 18-24 years (27.4%) and those aged 225 years 
(10.0%). 


Participation on Sports Teams 

Nationwide, during the 1994-1995 school year, 17.5% of college students had par- 
ticipated on one or more college or university sports teams (intramural or extramural) 
(Table 22). Male students (26.6%) were significantly more likely than female students 
(10.3%) to have participated on a sports team. Students aged 18-24 years (25.4%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (3.6%) to report this be- 
havior. White (18.3%) and black (18.8%) students were significantly more likely than 
Hispanic students (9.4%) to have participated on a sports team. Students attending 
4-year institutions (25.8%) were significantly more likely than students attending 
2-year institutions (7.5%) to have done so. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated 
a significant age group difference between female students aged 18-24 years (16.4%) 
and those aged 225 years (1.4%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (35.1%) 
and those aged 225 years (7.1%). Black (35.9%) and white (27.8%) male students were 
significantly more likely than Hispanic male students (13.3%) to have participated on a 
sports team. Significant differences also were found between female students attend- 
ing 4-year institutions (15.4%) and those attending 2-year institutions (4.7%) and 
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between male students attending 4-year institutions (38.0%) and those attending 2- 
year institutions (11.4%). 


Health Information and HIV Testing 


Injury Prevention and Safety 

Nationwide, 22.5% of college students reported that they had received information 
on injury prevention and safety from their college or university (Table 23). Students 
aged 18-24 years (25.8%) were significantly more likely than students aged >25 years 
(17.2%) to have received this information. Students attending 4-year institutions 
(25.8%) were significantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions 
(18.6%) to have received this information. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated 
a significant age group difference between female students aged 18-24 years (26.4%) 
and those aged 225 years (17.0%) and between male students aged 18-24 years 
(25.1%) and those aged 225 years (17.5%). Significant differences also were observed 
between female students attending 4-year institutions (25.8%) and those attending 
2-year institutions (19.1%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions 
(26.2%) and those attending 2-year institutions (18.4%). 


Violence Prevention 


One third (33.4%) of college students reported that they had received violence pre- 
vention information from their college or university (Table 23). Students aged 18-24 
years (38.4%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (24.8%) to 
have received this information. Students attending 4-year institutions (41.8%) were 
significantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (23.3%) to have 
received this information. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age 
group difference between female students aged 18-24 years (40.6%) and those aged 
225 years (26.2%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (36.0%) and those 
aged 225 years (22.7%). Significant differences also were found between female stu- 
dents attending 4-year institutions (43.4%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(25.6%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions (40.3%) and those 
attending 2-year institutions (20.7%). 


Suicide Prevention 

Nationwide, 17.6% of college students reported that they had received information 
on suicide prevention from their college or university (Table 23). Students aged 18-24 
years (20.6%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (12.3%) to 
have received this information. Students attending 4-year institutions (22.1%) were 
significantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (12.2%) to have 
received this information. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age 
group difference between female students aged 18-24 years (20.3%) and those aged 
>25 years (11.4%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (21.0%) and those 
aged 225 years (13.7%). Significant differences also were observed between female 
students attending 4-year institutions (21.3%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(11.8%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions (23.3%) and those 
attending 2-year institutions (12.9%). 
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Pregnancy Prevention 


Nationwide, 26.8% of college students reported that they had received information 
on pregnancy prevention from their college or university (Table 24). Students aged 
18-24 years (33.6%) were significantly more likely than students aged 2>25 years 
(15.3%) to have received this information. Black students (35.5%) were significantly 
more likely than white students (25.2%) to have received this information. Students 
attending 4-year institutions (32.7%) were significantly more likely than students at- 
tending 2-year institutions (19.7%) to report having received this information. 
Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference be- 
tween female students aged 18-24 years (37.6%) and those aged 225 years (15.0%) 
and between male students aged 18-24 years (29.4%) and those aged 225 years 
(15.7%). Examination of subgroups by sex indicated that the race/ethnicity difference 
was significant only for female students. Black female students (36.8%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than white female students (26.3%) to have received information on 
pregnancy prevention. Significant differences also were found between female stu- 
dents attending 4-year institutions (34.8%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(21.3%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions (30.7%) and those 
attending 2-year institutions (18.0%). 


STD Prevention 


Nationwide, 43.4% of college students reported that they had received STD preven- 
tion information from their college or university (Table 24). Students aged 18-24 years 
(53.2%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (27.0%) to report 
having received STD prevention information; black students (52.4%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than white students (41.6%) to have received this information; and 
students attending 4-year institutions (52.3%) were significantly more likely than stu- 
dents attending 2-year institutions (32.8%) to have received this information. 
Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference be- 
tween female students aged 18-24 years (52.4%) and those aged 225 years (26.1%) 
and between male students aged 18-24 years (53.9%) and those aged 225 years 
(28.8%). Examination of subgroups by sex indicated that the race/ethnicity difference 
was significant only for male students. Black male students (57.3%) were significantly 
more likely than white male students (44.5%) to have received this information. Sig- 
nificant differences also were found between female students attending 4-year 
institutions (50.4%) and those attending 2-year institutions (32.5%) and between male 
students attending 4-year institutions (55.0%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(33.9%). 


Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome (AIDS) or Prevention of HIV 
Infection 


Aimost half (49.1%) of college students nationwide reported that they had received 
information on AIDS or HIV infection prevention from their college or university 
(Table 24). Students aged 18-24 years (57.9%) were significantly more likely than stu- 
dents aged 225 years (34.4%) to have received this information. Students attending 
4-year institutions (58.0%) were significantly more likely than students attending 
2-year institutions (38.4%) to report having received this information. Examination of 
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subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between female stu- 
dents aged 18-24 years (57.8%) and those aged 225 years (34.3%) and between male 
students aged 18-24 years (54.0%) and those aged 225 years (34.9%). Significant dif- 
ferences also were observed between female students attending 4-year institutions 
(57.0%) and those attending 2-year institutions (38.9%) and between male students 
attending 4-year institutions (59.8%) and those attending 2-year institutions (38.5%). 


HIV Education 


Nationwide, 41.4% of college students had been taught about AIDS or HIV infection 
in their college classes (Table 24). Students aged 18-24 years (46.8%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged 225 years (32.2%) to have been taught about 
AIDS or HIV in a college class. Black students (49.7%) were significantly more likely 
than white students (39.6%) to have received this information in a college class. Ex- 
amination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference between 
female students aged 18-24 years (48.1%) and those aged 225 years (34.6%) and be- 
tween male students aged 18-24 years (45.4%) and those aged 225 years (28.4%). The 
race/ethnicity difference was significant only for black (51.5%) and white (40.9%) fe- 
male students. 


Testing for HIV Infection 


Nationwide, 38.8% of college students had ever had their blood tested for HIV infec- 
tion (Table 24). Students aged 225 years (50.2%) were significantly more likely than 
students aged 18-24 years (32.1%) to have been tested; black (51.0%) and Hispanic 
(45.4%) students were significantly more likely than white students (37.8%) to report 
having had their blood tested; and students attending 2-year institutions (43.5%) were 
significantly more likely than students attending 4-year institutions (34.9%) to have 
done so. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age group difference 
between female students aged 225 years (45.3%) and those aged 18-24 years (34.6%) 
and between male students aged 225 years (57.9%) and those aged 18-24 years 
(29.3%). Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant race/ethnicity 
difference among both females and males. Among females, black students (49.4%) 
were significantly more likely than white students (37.5%) to have been tested. Among 
males, black students (53.5%) were significantly more likely than white students 
(38.2%) to do so. Significant differences also were found between female students 
attending 2-year institutions (43.1%) and those attending 4-year institutions (34.9%) 
and between male students attending 2-year institutions (44.0%) and those attending 
4-year institutions (34.8%). 


Tobacco Use Prevention 

Nationwide, 27.8% of college students reported receiving information on tobacco 
use prevention from their college or university (Table 25). Students aged 18-24 years 
(31.8%) were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (21.2%) to have 
received this information. Students attending 4-year institutions (31.9%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (22.9%) to report having 
received this information. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated a significant age 
group difference between female students aged 18-24 years (30.3%) and those aged 
>25 years (20.2%) and between male students aged 18-24 years (33.5%) and those 
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aged 225 years (23.0%). Significant differences also were found between female stu- 
dents attending 4-year institutions (30.2%) and those attending 2-year institutions 
(21.9%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions (34.3%) and those 
attending 2-year institutions (24.9%). 


Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention 

Almost half (49.2%) of college students natii»nwide reported they had received in- 
formation on alcohol and other drug use prevention from their college or university 
(Table 25). Male students (53.3%) were significantly more likely than female students 
(46.5%) to report having received this information; students aged 18-24 years (59.4%) 
were significantly more likely than students aged 225 years (32.4%) to report having 
received this information; and students attending 4-year institutions (58.2%) were sig- 
nificantly more likely than students attending 2-year institutions (38.3%) to have 
received health prevention information on alcohol and other drugs. Examination of 
subgroups by sex indicated a significant difference between female students aged 
18-24 years (57.6%) and those aged 225 years (30.4%) and between male students 
aged 18-24 years (61.3%) and those aged 225 years (36.0%). Significant differences 
also were observed between female students attending 4-year institutions (55.4%) 
and those attending 2-year institutions (36.7%) and between male students attending 
4-year institutions (62.1%) and those attending 2-year institutions (41.5%). 


Dietary Behaviors and Nutrition 

Nationwide, 30.4% of college students reported having received information on 
dietary behaviors and nutrition from their college or university (Table 25). Femaie stu- 
dents (34.2%) were significantly more likely than male students (26.0%) to report 
having received this information. Students aged 18-24 years (33.5%) were signifi- 
cantly more likely than students aged 225 years (25.6%) to have received this 
information. Students attending 4-year institutions (35.2%) were significantly more 
likely than students attending 2-year institutions (24.6%) to report having received this 
information. Examination of subgroups by sex indicated that the age group difference 
was significant only among females. Female students aged 18-24 years (38.9%) were 
significantly more likely than those aged 225 years (27.5%) to have received informa- 
tion on dietary behaviors and nutrition. In addition, white female students (34.4%) 
were significantly more likely than Hispanic female students (27.1%) to have done so. 
Examination of subgroups by sex also indicated a significant difference between fe- 
male students attending 4-year institutions (39.9%) and those attending 2-year 
institutions (28.0%) and between male students attending 4-year institutions (30.1%) 
and those attending 2-year institutions (20.5%). 


More than one third (35.9%) of college students reported that they had received 
information on physical activity and fitness from their college or university (Table 25). 
Students aged 18-24 years (40.2%) were significantly more likely than students 
aged 225 years (29.3%) to have received this information. Students attending 4-year 
institutions (39.4%) were significantly more likely than students attending 2-year insti- 
tutions (31.6%) to report having received this information. Examination of subgroups 
by sex indicated a significant age group difference between female students aged 
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18-24 years (39.4%) and those aged >25 years (30.0%) and between male students 
aged 18-24 years (41.1%) and those aged >25 years (28.4%). A significant difference 
also was found between female students attending 4-year institutions (39.0%) and 
those attending 2-year institutions (31.5%). 


DISCUSSION 


These results indicate that many college students throughout the United States en- 
gage in behaviors that place them at risk for serious health problems. Certain risks are 
particularly notable due to the large numbers of students affected. For example, ailco- 
hol consumption is an important public health problem among college students. 
Episodic heavy drinking is more prevalent among college students than among their 
peers of the same age who do not attend college (8) and is strongly related to serious 
injury and injury-related deaths, particularly involving motor vehicle crashes (9 ). Al- 
cohol use among college students also is related to unsafe sexual behavior, violent 
behavior, and academic problems (70-12 ) One third (34.5%) of students reported epi- 
sodic heavy drinking during the 30 days preceding the survey, 27.4% reported drinking 
and driving during the 30 days preceding the survey, and 30.5% of students who had 
gone boating or swimming during the 12 months preceding the survey had drunk 
alcohol while boating or swimming. Although alcohol abuse prevention programs 
have been implemented on many college campuses, more effective policies and pro- 
grams are needed to address this issue. BACCHUS (Boost Alcohol Consciousness 
Concerning the Health of University Students) and GAMMA (Greeks Advocating for 
Mature Management of Alcohol) are two national collegiate peer education networks 
that, combined, have chapters on more than 750 campuses and an active student 
membership exceeding 24,000. These organizations provide training and support for 
peer-facilitated prevention activities, usually related to alcohol and other drug use and 
sexual responsibility. 

Sexual assault also is an important public health problem among college students. 
The Sexual Experiences Survey conducted during 1984-1985 indicated that 15% of 
females reported having been raped and an additional 12% reported that someone 
had attempted to rape them since age 14 (73). The NCHRBS indicates that one in five 
female college students has been forced to have sexual intercourse during her life- 
time. 

Tobacco use is the single most preventable cause of death in the United States 
(14). However, 29.0% of college students reported current cigarette use. Although 
fewer college students (16.5%) smoke cigarettes frequently, any cigarette use may 
place students at risk for long-term addiction and associated health problems (15 ). 

Many college students are at risk for STDs, including HIV infection, and unintended 
pregnancy. Approximately two thirds of gonorrhea cases (16) and 90% of all chlamy- 
dia cases (CDC, unpublished data, 1994) occur among persons aged <25 years. Rates 
of unintended pregnancy among persons aged 15-24 years are higher than for any 
other age group (77). In 1988, almost two thirds of births to females aged 15-24 years 
were unintended. The NCHRBS indicates that of students who had had sexual inter- 
course during the 3 months preceding the survey, only 29.6% had used a condom at 
last sexual intercourse and 34.5% had used birth control pills. Increased use of both 
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condoms and effective methods of contraception among college students is neces- 
sary to decrease rates of STD and unintended pregnancy. 

Approximately one in five (20.5%) college stucents was overweight. Survey results 
indicated that 73.7% of students had failed to eat five or more servings of fruits and 
vegetables during the day preceding the survey, 21.8% had eaten three or more high 
fat foods during the day preceding the survey, and few students had engaged in vig- 
orous (37.6%) or moderate (19.5%) physical activity at recommended levels. These 
findings are consistent with data demonstrating increasing overweight among adults 
in the United States (78). 

Although the underlying causes (e.g., economic factors or cultural influences) for 
subgroup differences could not be examined (79), subgroup differences highlighted 
in this report can assist in identifying the need for education and services among sub- 
groups with higher prevalence of risk behaviors. For example, male students were 
more likely than female students to report rarely or never wearing safety belts when 
riding in or driving a car; drinking alcohol and driving a car or other vehicle; drinking 
alcohol while boating or swimming; carrying a weapon or gun; physical fighting; cur- 
rent smokeless tobacco use; current tobacco use; current alcohol use; current frequent 
alcohol use; current episodic heavy drinking; current marijuana use; lifetime inhalant 
use; lifetime illegal steroid use; current other illegal drug use; current combined illegal 
drug and alcohol use; initiating alcohol use, marijuana use, and sexual intercourse at 
age <13 years; having six or more sex partners during their lifetime; alcohol and drug 
use at last sexual intercourse; and eating more than two servings of foods typically 
high in fat content. 

In contrast, female students were more likely than male students to report ever 
being forced to have sexual intercourse against their will; having first forced sexual 
intercourse at age <13 years, 13-18 years, or >19 years; ever having had sexual inter- 
course; current and recent sexual activity; not using a condom at last sexual 
intercourse or using condoms inconsistently; thinking they were overweight; attempt- 
ing weight loss; dieting, exercising, vomiting, taking laxatives, or taking diet pills to 
lose weight or to keep from gaining weight; not having participated in vigorous physi- 
cal activity or strengthening exercises; and not participating on a college sports team. 

Students aged 18-24 years were more likely than students aged >25 years to report 
rarely or never wearing a bicycle helmet; riding with a driver who had been drinking 
alcohol; physical fighting; thinking seriously about attempting suicide and making a 
suicide plan; having not tried to quit cigarette smoking; current smokeless-tobacco 
use; current episodic heavy drinking; current marijuana use; current other illegal drug 
use; current combined illegal drug and alcohoi use; alcohol and drug use at last sexual 
intercourse; and eating more than two servings of foods typically high in fat content. 

In contrast, students aged >25 years were more likely than students aged 18-24 
years to report drinking alcohol while boating or swimming; ever being forced to have 
sexual intercourse against their will; having first forced to have sexual intercourse at 
age <13 years or 219 years; lifetime, lifetime daily, and current frequent cigarette use; 
lifetime alcohol use; lifetime marijuana use; lifetime cocaine use; lifetime crack or free 
base use; lifetime injecting-drug use; lifetime other illegal drug use; initiation of 
cigarette smoking at age <13 years; ever having had sexual intercourse; initiation of 
sexual intercourse at age <13 years; having six or more sex partners during their life- 
time; current and recent sexual activity; not using contraceptives, birth control pills, or 
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condoms at last sexual intercourse, and using condoms inconsistently; having ever 
been pregnant or gotten someone pregnant; being overweight; thinking they were 
overweight; attempting weight loss; dieting to lose weight; not participating in vigor- 
ous physical activity and strengthening exercises; not being enrolled in PE; and not 
participating on a college sports team. 

White students were more likely than both black and Hispanic students to report 
drinking alcohol while boating or swimming; lifetime, lifetime daily, current, and cur- 
rent frequent cigarette use; current smokeless-tobacco use; current tobacco use; 
lifetime, current, and current frequent alcohol use; current episodic heavy drinking; 
lifetime marijuana use; lifetime use of other illegal drugs; and lifetime current com- 
bined illegal drug and alcohoi use. White students were more likely than black 
students to report riding in a car or other vehicle with a driver who had been drinking; 
drinking alcohol and driving a car or other vehicle; lifetime cocaine use; lifetime inha- 
lant use; current other illegal-drug use; initiating cigarette smoking at age <13 years; 
failing to use a condom at last sexual intercourse and inconsistent condom use; and 
not participating in moderate physical activity. White students were more likely than 
Hispanic students to report rarely or never wearing safety belts when riding in a car or 
driving a car; having first been forced to have sexual intercourse at age 219 years; 
current marijuana use; alcohol or drug use at last sexual intercourse; failing to use a 
condom at last sexual intercourse and inconsistent condom use; and eating fewer 
than five servings of fruits and vegetables. 

Black students were more likely than both white and Hispanic students to report 
having ever had sexual intercourse; having had six or more sex partners during their 
lifetime; having ever been pregnant; being overweight; and eating more than two 
servings of foods typically high in fat content. Black students were more likely than 
white students to report attempting suicide; initiating sexual intercourse at age <13 
years; current sexual activity; and not using birth control pills at last sexual inter- 
course. Black students were more likely than Hispanic students to eat more than two 
servings of foods typically high in fat content. 

Hispanic students showed no risk behaviors for which they exceeded both white 
and black students. However, Hispanic students were more likely than white students 
to report having first been forced to have sexual intercourse at age <13 years; initiat- 
ing sexual intercourse at age <13 years; and not using contraceptives or birth control 
pills at last sexual intercourse. Hispanic students were more likely than black students 
to report drinking alcohol and driving a car or other vehicle; drinking alcohol while 
boating or swimming; lifetime cigarette use; current cigarette use; current tobacco 
use; current alcohol use; current episodic heavy drinking; lifetime cocaine use; lifetime 
other illegal drug use; and failing to use a condom at last sexual intercourse and in- 
consistent condom use. 

Students from 2-year colleges were more likely than students from 4-year colleges 
to report ever being forced to have sexual intercourse against their will; having first 
been forced to have sexual intercourse at age <13 years; lifetime daily and current 
frequent cigarette use; lifetime cocaine use; lifetime crack or free base use; lifetime 
injecting-drug use; ever having had sexual intercourse; initiating sexual intercourse at 
age <13 years; having had six or more sex partners during their lifetime; current and 
recent sexual activity; failing to use a contraceptive at last sexual intercourse, not us- 
ing birth control pills at last sexual intercourse, and inconsistent condom use; having 
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ever been pregnant or gotten someone pregnant; being overweight; thinking they 
were overweight; dieting or taking diet pills to lose weight or keep from gaining 
weight; and not participating on a college sports team. In contrast, students from 4- 
year colleges were more likely than students from 2-year colleges to report not trying 
to quit cigarette smoking; current alcohol use; current in episodic heavy drinking; cur- 
rent combined illegal-drug and alcohol use; and alcohol and drug use at last sexual 
intercourse. 

Subgroup differences in the percentage of college students receiving information 
on health topics also were identified. Most importantly, students in 4-year institutions 
were significantly more likely than students in 2-year institutions to receive informa- 
tion on injury prevention and safety, violence, suicide, pregnancy, STDs, AIDS or HIV 
infection, tobacco use, alcohol and other drug use, dietary behaviors and nutrition, 
and physical activity and fitness. However, more than half of students in 4-year insti- 
tutions reported receiving information on only three health topics: STDs, AIDS or HIV 
infection, and alcohol and other drug use. Thus, both 2-year and 4-year colleges and 
universities can address priority health-risk behaviors among their students by in- 
creasing access to health-related information, education, and services. 

As part of CDC’s response to reduce health-risk behaviors among college students, 
CDC provides fiscal and technical support to several national organizations. The 
NCHRBS provides important baseline data for these organizations and other college 
leaders, college students, and health officials to use in reducing health-risk behaviors 
among college students. 
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TABLE 1. Demographic characteristics of undergraduate college students aged >18 
years, by age group — United States, National College Health Risk Behavior 
Survey, 1995 


Age Group (%) 
18-24 years 225 years 
63.6 36.4 


Female . 52.0 61.8 
Male . 48.0 38.2 


Race/ethnicity 
White* 70.9 76.1 
Biack* 10.5 9.6 
Hispanic A 6.9 7.4 
Other 11.7 6.9 
Institution type 
2-year 34.6 
4-year 
Marital status 
Never married 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 


Hours worked per 
week 
0 


1-39 
240 


Student status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Membership in 
sorority or fraternity 
Yes 
No 
*Non-Hispanic. 


a Category Total (%) 
Total 
Sex 
at, 27.3 30.1 22.5 
49.7 58.1 35.1 
22.9 11.9 42.4 
68.2 85.2 38.5 
31.8 14.8 61.5 
9.8 12.4 5.1 
90.2 87.6 94.9 
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TABLE 3. Percentage of college students who had ridden with a driver who had been 
drinking alcohol, had driven while drinking alcohol, or had ever drunk alcohol while 
boating or swimming, by sex, age group, race/ethnicity, and institution type — United 
States, National College Health Risk Behavior Survey, 1995 


Had ridden with a driver Haddrunk alcohol and Had ever drunk alcohol 
who had been drinking driven a car or other while boating or 
alcohol* vehicle* swimming* 
Category Female Male Female Male Male 


Age group 
18-24 years 36.6 41.4 23.2 32.7 33.2 
(+3.4)§ (+3.2) (+2.7) (43.2) (+3.7) 
225 years 27.8 29.7 22.2 34.1 39.3 
($4.6) (44.7) (+4.4)  (+4.4) { (+6.1) 


Race/ethnicity 
Whitet 36.0 41.2 26.2 37.4 38.8 
(43.5) (44.0) . (42.8) (+3.6) . (+3.5) 
Black? 24.8 31.6 11.5 19.7 ‘ NA** 
(44.5) (47.1) . (43.3)  (+5.8) 
Hispanic 29.6 ‘ 19.2 31.8 23.0 
(+6.2) (45.3) (+6.9) (+7.0) 


Institution type 
2-year ' 29.6 . 20.5 30.0 . d 34.4 
(+4.3) (43.6) (+3.3) (+4.5) 
4-year 43.8 24.9 35.6 35.8 
(+4.2) (43.3)  (+3.8) . (+4.1) 


Total 33.0 37.7 22.8 33.2 35.2 
(+3.1) (42.4) (+2.9) . (+3.0) 


*On 21 times during the 30 days preceding the survey. 
tAmong the 76.8% of students who had gone boating or swimming during the 12 months 
preceding the survey. 
confidence interval. 
{Non-Hispanic. 
** Not available; insufficient sample size. 
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TABLE 4. Percentage of college students who had carried a weapon or a gun, by sex, 


age group, race/ethnicity, and institution type — United States, National College 
Health Risk Behavior Survey, 1995 


Category 


Age group 
18-24 years 


225 years 


Race/ethnicity 
White 


Black! 


Hispanic 


Institution type 
2-year 


4-year 


Total 


*Such as a gun, knife, or club on 21 of the 30 days preceding the survey, except for job-related 
reasons. 

tOn 21 of the 30 days preceding the survey, except for job-related reasons. 

595% confidence interval. 

{Non-Hispanic. 


: Carried a weapon* Carried a gun* 

4 rd Female Male Total Female Male Total 

> P| 3.4 14.1 8.5 0.7 4.5 2.5 

Be (+1.1)8 (+2.3) (+1.4) (+0.5) (+1.4) (+0.7) 
: P| 3.6 13.3 7.3 2.1 6.7 3.8 

(+1.2) (+3.5) (+1.6) (+1.0) (+2.3) (+1.0) 

3.0 14.8 8.2 1.2 5.3 3.0 

(+1.0) (+2.5) (+1.5) (+0.6) (+1.5) (+0.8) 

: a 6.9 13.5 9.5 1.5 6.6 3.5 

(+2.8) (44.4) (+2.2) (+1.2) (+3.0) (+1.5) 
a 2.9 13.9 7.8 1.0 5.6 3.1 

(+1.8) (+3.9) (+2.3) (+1.4) (+4.0) (+2.3) 
S P| 3.4 16.0 8.6 1.5 6.2 3.4 
(+1.0) (+3.1) (+1.5) (+0.8) (+1.9) (+0.9) 
P| 3.4 12.2 75 1.0 4.3 2.5 

(+1.3) (+2.7) (+1.7) (+0.7) (+1.5) (+0.8) 

‘ = 3.4 13.8 8.0 1.2 5.1 2.9 
(+0.8) (+2.0) (+1.2) (+0.5) (+1.2) (+0.6) 
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TABLE 6. Percentage of college students who had been in a physical fight or had been 
injured in a physical fight, by sex, age group, race/ethnicity, and institution type — 
United States, National College Health Risk Behavior Survey, 1995 


Participated in a physical fight* Injured in a physical fight" 


Category 


Age group 
18-24 years 


225 years 


Race/ethnicity 
White! 


Black! 


Hispanic 


Institution type 
2-year 


4-year 


Total 


*>1 times during the 12 months preceding the survey. 

tStudents who were injured serious'y enough to be treated by a doctor or nurse during the 12 
months preceding the survey. 

595% confidence interval. 

{Non-Hispanic. 


L P| Female Male Total Female Male Total 
® P| 9.0 17.7 13.2 0.5 1.2 0.9 
(+1.6)8 (+2.1) (+1.4) (+0.3) (+0.6) (+0.3) 
a a 3.9 6.3 48 0.6 1.6 1.0 
(£1.4) (+2.5) (+1.4) (+0.6) (£1.1) (+0.7) 
6.3 12.9 9.2 0.5 0.7 0.6 
B (+1.4) (+2.3) (+1.3) (+0.4) (+0.5) (+0.3) 
10.3 18.6 13.5 0.9 2.8 1.7 
a (+3.7) (+6.2) (+3.6) (+1.0) (+2.6) (+1.2) | 
ie P| 8.5 17.2 12.4 0.6 1.3 0.9 
& (+2.9) (+7.6) (+4.0) (+0.6) (+1.3) (+0.7) 
pe: po 7.1 13.8 10.0 1.0 1.4 1.1 
(+1.3) (+3.0) (+1.5) (+0.6) (+0.9) (+0.5) 
| 6.9 14.5 10.4 0.2 1.2 0.7 
# (+1.8) (+2.2) (+1.6) (+0.2) (+0.7) (+0.3) 
7.0 14.2 10.2 0.6 1.3 0.9 
. (+1.1) (+1.8) (+1.1) (+0.3) (+0.6) (+0.3) 
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TABLE 9. Percentage of college students who had tried to quit smoking cigarettes, had 
used smokeless tobacco, or either had smoked cigarettes or used smokeless tobacco, 
by sex, age group, race/ethnicity, and institution type — United States, National 
College Health Risk Behavior Survey, 1995 


Tried to quit Current 


use* Current tobacco use! 
Category Total Female Male 
Age group 
(+2.9) 
225 years . . 27.9 
(+4.2) 


Race/ethnicity 
(+2.7) 
Black** 3 13.0 
(+3.9) 
(+5.6) 


Institution type 
2-year 78.1 73.2 29.0 
(+5.2) (+6.8) J . (+3.4) 
4-year 65.2 55.2 . 28.7 


Total 71.3 #©63.2 28.9 


*Among students who had smoked cigarettes on 21 of the 30 days preceding the survey. 
tUsed chewing tobacco or snuff on 21 of the 30 days preceding the survey. 
§Students who either had smoked cigarettes or had used smokeless tobacco on 21 of the 
30 days preceding the survey. 
195% confidence interval. 
** Non-Hispanic. 
ttNot available; insufficient sample size. 


| 
: 
40.6 36.0 
(43.7) (42.2) 
18.2 15.1 
(+6.0) (43.5) 
28.5 26.0 
379 328 
(44.2) (+2.8) 
36.0 32.0 
(44.0) (42.7) 
: 
(+2.9) (+1.9) 
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TABLE 12. Percentage of college students who used inhalants, illegal steroids, or who 
reported injecting-drug use, by sex, age group, race/ethnicity, and institution type — 
United States, National College Health Risk Behavior Survey, 1995 
Lifetime illegal Lifetime injecting 
Lifetime inhalant use* steroid use’ drug use! 
Category Female Male Total Female Male Total 
Age group 
18-24 years . 11.7 
(+2.0) 


225 years 


Race/ethnicity 
White** 
Black** 


Hispanic 


Institution t 
2-year 


4-year 


Total 


*Ever used inhalants, including sniffing glue, breathing the contents of aerosol spray cans, 
or inhaling any paints or sprays to get high. 

tEver used illegal steroids. 

SEver injected illegal drugs. Respondents were classified as injecting-drug users only if they 
a) reported injecting-drug use not prescribed by a physician and b) answered “one or more” 
to any of these questions: “During your life, how many times have you used any form of 
cocaine including powder, crack, or freebase?”; “During your life, how many times have 
you taken steroid pills or shots without a doctor's prescription?”; or “During your life, how 
many times have you used any other type of illegal drug, such as LSD, PCP, ecstasy, 
mushrooms, speed, ice, or heroin?” 

195% confidence interval. 

** Non-Hispanic. 
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; — 59 #19 82 O07 #37 #19 29 40 33 
(41.7) (42.7) (41.4) (40.5) (42.0) (40.8) (41.3) (41.7) (41.1) 
(41.5) (42.2) (41.2) (40.4) (1.1) (405) (40.8) (41.0) (40.6) 
42 78 56 O04 35 16 13 #22 «47 
(£1.8) (4.1) (41.9) (40.5) (43.0) (41.2) (41.7) (42.5) (£1.6) 
a 81 73 77 #4207 26 15 O86 23 14 
(43.2) (42.9) (42.3) (41.2) (42.5) (41.2) (40.8) (42.4) (41.2) 
4 ea 75 109 90 O07 30 18 22 34 «28 
(£1.6) (2.1) (41.2) (40.5) (£1.1) (40.6) (1.1) (41.4) (40.9) 
66 123 92 O2 22 11 «#205 11+ 08 
(£1.5) (£2.4) (41.3) (40.3) (£1.4) (40.6) (40.4) (41.0) (40.5) 
(+1.1) (+1.6) (40.9) (0.3) (40.9) (40.4) (40.6) (40.8) (+0.5) 
4 
* 
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TABLE 13. Percentage of college students who had used other illegal drugs or illegal 
drugs in combination with alcohol, by sex, age group, race/ethnicity and institution 
type — United States, National College Health Risk Behavior Survey, 1995 


Current combined 
Lifetime other illegal Current other illegal _ illegal drug and alcohol 
drug use* 
Category Female Male 


Age group 
18-24 years 14.7 17.6 
(+2.1)1 (+2.4) 


225 years 


Race/ethnicity 
White** 


Black** 


Hispanic 


*Ever used any other type of illegal drug (e.g., LSD, PCP. ecstasy, mushrooms [i.e., hallu- 
cinogenic], speed, ice, or heroin). 

tUsed any other type of illegal drug (e.g., LSD, PCP, ecstasy, mushrooms [i.e., hallucinogenic], 
speed, ice, or heroin) on 21 times during the 30 days preceding the survey. 

SUsed any illegal drug and drank alcohol on 21 times during the 30 days preceding the 

survey. 
195% confidence interval. 
** Non-Hispanic. 


(41.7) (40.9) (41.3) (40.8) (41.8) (42.4) (+1.6) 

— 249 343 285 14 O09 40 81 «55 
(43.0) (44.4) (42.4) (40.5) (£1.1) (40.5) (41.3) (42.3) (41.2) 

22.2 265 240 18 #=26 13.7 «10.7 
> (42.6) (43.1) (42.1) (40.7) (41.1) (40.6) (41.6) (42.3) (41.4) 

45 81 59 0.1 18 O8 19 86 46 

(42.6) (43.9) (42.3) (40.2) (+2.3) (40.9) (41.3) (+4.7) (41.9) 

14.1 156 147 #=21 #25 #23 «48 85 64 

(44.2) (44.7) (43.1) (41.6) (£2.0) (41.4) (42.8) (43.6) (+2.3) 

2-year 20.0 268 228 #27 «3958 03 «7.7 
(42.3) (43.3) (42.0) (40.8) (41.2) (40.7) (£1.4) (42.2) (41.1) 

4-year 178 196 26 19 42 30 78 143 «108 

(43.1) (43.1) (42.4) (40.8) (£1.3) (40.7) (42.1) (42.7) (41.9) 

: Total 188 227 205 16 35 24 #68 126 94 * 

(41.9) (42.3) (£1.6) (40.6) (40.9) (+0.5) (41.3) (41.8) (+1.1) ; 
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